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^•■THIRTY-FIVE    THOUSAND    PEOPLE,    LIVING    HAPPILY    IN    A    CLEAN, 

ill  healthy,  attractive  and  animated  municipality,  the  envied  members  of  a  prosperous, 
^^  enlightened  community:  such  is  Muncie  city,  which  once  was  the  wonder  of  the  nation 
and  now  is  the  pride  of  a  great  commonwealth. 

Some  cities,  to  paraphrase  a  time-honored  saying,  were  born  to  be  great,  some  have 
achieved  greatness  and  some  have  had  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Muncie  seems  to  belong 
to  each  of  the  three  groups,  for  its  extraordinary  past  promises  a  great  future:  its  achievements 
for  a  score  of  years  have  been  such  as  produce  great  cities  and  that  day  when  natural  gas  was 
"struck"  Muncie  literally  had  greatness  thrust  upon  it. 

Muncie's  history  can  be  divided  into  three  periods  :  before,  during  and  after  the  natural 
gas  years.  Muncie's  story  cannot  be  written  without  giving  some  space  to  the  recital  of  those 
stirring  days  which,  although  they  wrote  Muncie's  name  on  the  roll  of  famous  places,  were 
fraught  with  danger  to  this  city  in  eastern  central  Indiana.  The  final  decade  of  the  last  century  — 
the  natural  gas  period  — did  more  than  make  Muncie  a  household  name  in  this  country.  It  made 
Muncie  the  virile,  dominating  city  it  is  today. 

The  discovery  of  natural  gas  in  and  about  Muncie  in  1887  was  the  beginning  of  a  period 
of  the  most  intense  activity  which  ever  tested  the  stability  and  endurance  of  any  American 
city.  In  a  few  years  of  abnormal  development  under  high-pressure  conditions  Muncie  made 
a  gain  equal  to  twenty-five  years  of  natural  municipal,  material  and  industrial  growth.  It 
stepped  from  the  semi-obscurity  of   a  quiet,  serene  rural  town  into  the  limelight   of   a   nation's 
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amazement.      Over  night   it  became  the   "El  Dorado  of  the  West,"   the   "Magic  Citv,"  the 
Home  of  the  Industrial  Genii." 

Natural  gas  could  be  found  anywhere  by  drilling  a  hole  in  the  ground;  coal  was  relegated 
to  the  scrap-pile  of  useless  things;  men  rushed  around  the  country  frantically  seeking  oppor- 
tunities to  suck  the  gaseous  wealth  from  the  earth  through  iron  straws;  real  estate  values 
doubled  and  trebled  between  sun-up  and  sun-down  ;  fortunes  were  made  in  a  few  years  ;  rail- 
roads raced  to  reach  the  city  of  marvelous  growth;  manufacturers  hastened  from  all  parts  to 
build  in  this  place  where  gas  was  so  cheap  that  great  torches,  wasting  millions  of  cubic  feet, 
were  burned  in  the  open  air  for  mere  display. 

Inexhaustible  Supply  "  was  the  slogan  of  the  hour  and  the  optimistic  people  of  the  gas 
belt,  believing  that  the  flow  of  gas  would  not  cease  for  generations,  if  ever,  continued  to  loot 
the  reservoirs  with  reckless  prodigality.  But  in  a  few  years  needles  of  the  pressure  gauges 
quivered  the  warning,  the  roar  of  free  gas  softened  to  a  whisper  ;  the  coal  cars  reappeared  : 
smoke  again  rose  from  chimneys,  and  natural  gas,  so  far  as  concerned  industrial  purposes, 
became  the  subject  of  an  oft  told  tale. 

According  to  historical  precedent,  Muncie  should  have  flattened  like  a  punctured  balloon: 
it  should  have  become  a  cemetery  of  dead  factories.  But  Muncie  happened  to  be  no  ordinary 
center  of  population.  Rather  it  was  an  extraordinary  railroad  center,  an  extraordinary  center 
of  agricultural  wealth  and  the  heart  of  this  center  was  the  strong,  compelling  character  of  its 
men   of  action.     They   looked   back   and    said:    "The   past   prophesied   a  great   future  for  our 
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town,"  and  they  went  at  it,  like  the  men  they  were,  to  make  good  that  prophecy.  They  met 
the  changed  conditions  courageously  and  wisely.  Their  city  had  made  wonderful  strides  in  a 
few  years  and  they  determined  there  should  be  no  recessional  chanted. 

So  it  was  that  but  few  of  the  manufacturing  concerns  which  had  been  planted  in  Muncie 
during  the  natural  gas  period  closed,  and,  in  almost  every  instance,  special  circumstances, 
entirely  apart  from  the  fuel  question,  brought  about  the  scattering  "shut-downs."  Cheap  coal 
and  low  coal  freight  rates,  railroad  facilities  almost  without  equal,  strong  courageous  banks, 
an  abundance  of  skilled  home-owning  labor  and  most  attractive  living  conditions  were  com- 
bined advantages  few  cities  could  offer  manufacturers — so  they  stayed. 

Then  the  interurban  electric  lines  sought  Muncie.  augmenting  the  transportation  facili- 
ties. They  expanded  Muncie's  sphere  of  market  influence  and  the  inevitable  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion brought  in  more  capital  and  business.  More  and  larger  stores  were  built  and  stocked, 
railroad  tonnage  increased  and  today  Muncie  is  larger  and  greater  than  it  was  at  the  crest  of 
the  "gas  boom,"  its  foundations  are  deep  and  wide,  its  superstructure  is  substantial  and  well 
builded;  it  is  a  modern,  progressive,  fortunate,  up-to-the-minute  city. 

(J"*  t^**  t^* 

Muncie  began  its  interesting  career  in  18:?r>  as  Muncie,  or  Munseytown,  the  name  spring- 
ing from  the  tribe  of  Muncie  Indians,  one  of  the  three  principal  clans  of  the  Delawares.  These 
red-men.  driven  from  their  far  eastern  home,  migrated  to  the  banks  of  the  White  River,  an 
historic  stream,  which  girdles  the  Muncie  of  today.     In  the  earls  part  of  the  last  century  almost 
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all  the  land  now  covered  by  the  city  was  owned  by  a  half-blooded  Miami  Indian  woman, 
Rebecca  Hackley  by  name.  In  1825  Goldsmith  C.  Gilbert,  a  pioneer  trader,  bought  the 
Hackley  Preserve"  and  built  two  cabins,  one  for  his  store,  the  other  for  his  home,  and 
Muncie  was  born. 

Two  years  later  the  place,  grown  to  the  dignity  of  a  village  of  320  inhabitants,  was  laid 
out  as  Muncietown.  Even  then  the  infant  Muncie  held  the  promise  of  being  a  manufacturing 
and  business  center,  for  Dr.  G.  \Y.  Kemper,  in  his  interesting  "Twentieth  Century  History  of 
Delaware  County,  Indiana,"  shows  that  the  little  town,  in  addition  to  the  church,  school  house, 
tavern  and  stores,  contained  a  printing  office,  a  grist  mill,  a  distillery,  one  carding  machine,  a 
cabinet  maker's  shop,  two  tailors,  two  hatters,  a  shoe  maker,  two  tanners,  two  blacksmiths, 
six  house  joiners,  two  chair  makers,  one  wagon  maker  and  a  saddler's  shop. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  the  seat  of  Delaware  County  was  Muncietown.  Then  the  legis- 
lature changed  the  name  to  Muncie.  In  1*54  the  village  was  incorporated  as  a  town  and  in 
1865  it  became  a  city.  At  this  period  of  its  existence  Muncie's  population  numbered  only 
2,196:  in  lSi^O  it  had  grown  to  5,219;  ten  years  later  it  numbered  11,345  and  the  federal  census 
of  1900  gave  it  20,942.  Today  (  1911)  the  number  of  people  living  in  what  might  well  be  called 
Greater  Muncie  (for  its  abutting  suburbs.  Riverside,  Normal  City,  Whitely  and  Congerville, 
are  practically  Muncie)  exceeds  35,000. 

The  stranger  within  its  gates,  viewing  the  animated  streets,  the  modern  office  buildings, 
the   large   stores,  the  heavy  interurban   traffic   and   sensing  the  metropolitan   character  of  the 
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people,  might  well  conjecture  that  he  was  in  a  city  of  75,000  or  more  inhabitants.  The  busi- 
ness men  of  Muncie  say  their  city  serves  a  population  of  "200,000,  for  Muncie  is  the  shopping 
center  of  a  rich  agricultural  district  and  the  prosperous  farmers  for  thirty  miles  around  look 
upon  the  city  as  their  home  market. 

Students  of  municipal  conditions  almost  always  go  to  the  local  post  office  in  search  of 
evidences  of  growth  or  decline.  Postal  receipts  are  accepted  as  strong  indications  of  progress. 
The  annual  receipts  of  Muncie's  post  office  have  steadily  increased.  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1900,  they  were  $41,000;  in  1905  the  total  reached  $72,000;  the  figures  for  1910 
were  881,788  and  for  1911  the  amount  was  $88,641,  an  increase  of  115  per  cent  in  eleven  years. 

In  1910  a  canvass  of  the  incorporated  city  showed  it  contained  492  stores,  hotels,  business 
houses  and  factories  and  5,730  residences.  Most  of  the  latter  are  owned  by  the  people  living 
in  them.  An  inspection  of  the  record  of  real  estate  transfers  and  building  permits  for  several 
years  indicates  that  real  estate  values  have  almost  doubled  in  ten  years  and  that  every  year 
an  increasing  number  of  high  grade  residences  were  built. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  study  departmental  reports  to  know  that  Muncie  is  a  growing, 
beautiful  city.  An  automobile  ride  over  its  63  miles  of  highly  improved  streets  discloses  mile 
after  mile  of  attractive  homes,  many  of  them  luxurious  in  appearance  and  appointments,  set 
in  well-kept,  pleasant  lawns,  embellished  with  shrubbery  and  flowers,  shadowed  by  noble  trees, 
everywhere  striking  evidences  of  thrift  and  cleanliness,  the  unerring  indications  of  civic  and 
local  patriotism. 
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Muncie  covers  four  and  a  half  square  miles  of  territory  and  has  73.93  miles  of  streets,  of 
which  63.39  miles  are  improved.  It  has  598  miles  of  cement,  961  miles  of  brick  and  666  miles 
of  sandstone  sidewalks  and  29.83  miles  of  sewers.  Under  the  streets  and  alleys  and  building 
lots  are  97  miles  of  gas  mains  and  under  all  streets  are  the  pipes  which  supply  the  city's  water. 
Throughout  the  center  of  the  city  the  alleys  are  paved  with  cement  and  all  alleys  are  kept 
clean.  Muncie  burns  its  garbage  and  rubbish —there  are  no  disease-breeding,  disgraceful 
garbage  dumps  in  Muncie. 

When  an  American  community  arrives  at  the  point  where  its  good  future  is  assured  its 
aesthetic  qualities  begin  to  assert  themselves  and  parks,  playgrounds,  public  gardens,  fount- 
ains, monuments  and  tree-lined  streets  begin  to  appear  to  satisfy  the  public  craving  tor  the 
beautiful  and  pleasurable.  Muncie,  being  a  thoroughly  representative  American  city,  began 
to  bestir  itself  along  lines  other  than  commercial  and  material  early  in  the  present  century, 
lor  then  the  certainty  of  its  future  was  an  established  fact.  Mr.  George  F.  McCulloch  gave 
the  city  <s3  acres  of  land  for  a  park.  The  common  council  and  public-spirited  citizens  supplied 
the  money  to  improve  and  enhance  the  natural  beauties  of  the  large  tract  and  now  McCulloch 
Park  is  one  of  the  famous  commons  of  the  State. 

With  stately  trees  towering  over  the  broad  expanse  of  lawn,  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
development  by  skillful  landscape  gardening,  the  great  pleasure  ground  affords  the  largest 
opportunity  for  healthful  recreation  and  out-of-doors  sociability.  With  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  possibilities,  the  park   board   has  effected   a  combination  of   public  park,  children's  play- 
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ground,  athletic  field  and  out-of-doors  gymnasium  and  yet  left  a  number  of  acres  in  their  primeval 
beauty.  Two  complete  gymnasium  outfits  for  the  children  are  installed  and  the  adults  have 
tennis  courts  and  base-ball  diamonds.  Wide  driveways  and  boulevards  traverse  the  grounds 
and  all  the  conveniences  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  large  gatherings  of  people  are  provided. 
A  bear  pit  and  deer  park  lend  their  interesting  denizens  to  entertain  the  people,  and  flower 
gardens  add  to  the  attractive  whole. 

In  1906  the  common  council  purchased  another  tract  of  land  for  Federal  Park  and  other 
acquisitions  to  the  park  system  are  in  contemplation.  One  of  the  prettiest  places  in  Muncie  is 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  by  the  side  of  the  White  River.  This  is  Beech  Grove  Ceme- 
tery, owned  by  the  city,  containing  80  acres  with  wide  drives,  little  lakes,  fountains  and  hedges. 

Muncie's  public  school  system,  in  point  of  excellence,  ranks  second  in  Indiana.  It  em- 
braces one  large  high  school  and  eight  graded  schools.  The  buildings  are  fine  examples  of 
school  construction,  having  ample  playgrounds  surrounding  them.  The  total  valuation  of  the 
school  properties  exceeds  $480,000.  The  report  of  the  school  trustees  for  1910  gives  a  total 
enrollment  of  over  4,100  pupils,  of  which  562  were  in  the  high  school.  The  number  of  public 
school  pupils  for  1912,  it  is  estimated,  will  exceed  4,500.  Free  kindergartens  are  a  strong 
feature  of  the  school  system  and  domestic  science  and  manual  training  are  prominent  in  the 
curriculum.  The  St.  Lawrence  (Roman  Catholic)  parochial  school  occupies  a  handsome 
building,  and  a  large  business  college  and  two  conservatories  of  music  bring  many  students 
to  the  city  each  year.      In  a  short  time  the  classic  portals  of  the  University  building,  a  digni- 
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fied  structure,  will  be  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  in 
pursuit  of  the  higher  education.  If  the  plans  for  the  university  are  realized  Muncie  will  have 
a  well  equipped  college  to  add  to  its  educational  institutions.  Muncie  was  selected  to  be  the 
home  of  this  great  center  of  education,  the  Muncie  Normal  Institute,  because  of  its  nearness 
to  the  exact  center  of  population  ol  the  whole  United  States,  because  of  its  climatic  and  health 
advantages,  easy  accessibility  and  the  general  high  tone  and  character  of  its  citizenship. 

With  thirty-seven  churches,  having  an  aggregate  membership  exceeding  12,000,  Muncie 
has  in  it  nearly  every  religious  denomination.  Many  of  the  church  edifices  are  stately  fabrics 
of  stone  and  brick,  some  of  them  exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  religious  architecture.  Church 
influence  is  strong  in  this  city  of  many  homes.  The  clergy  is  alive  to  the  great  moral  questions 
of  the  day  and  with  that  civic  pride  which  is  characteristic  of  the  people  of  Muncie,  the  clergy- 
men of  all  denominations  "get  together"  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  city. 

A  significant  illustration  of  this  alert  co-operation  in  the  interest  of  the  city  was  the  rais- 
ing of  a  fund,  amounting  to  $200,000,  to  build  a  home  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion.     Plans  for  the  building  have  been  drawn  and  the  work  of  construction  begins  soon. 

Three  theatres  and  a  number  of  minor  places  of  amusement  enable  Muncie  to  enjoy  all  the 
leading  theatrical  productions  of  the  country. 

All  of  the  great  fraternal  organizations  have  strong  local  representations,  some  of  the 
orders  owning  handsome  buildings  in  the  center  of  the  cits'.  The  Country  Club,  housed  in  a 
pretty   building,    is   a   strong   factor    in    the   social  life  of   Muncie  and  the  women  of  the  city, 
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Baptist,  High  Street  M.  E.  and  Catholic  Churches, 


through  their  clubs  and  organizations,  take  an  active  part  in  the  philanthropic,  educational, 
sociological  and  literary  movements  of  the  day. 

Part  and  parcel  of  the  religious,  educational  and  social  life  of  Muncie,  is  the  public  library, 
one  of  the  most  popular  institutions  in  the  city.  The  library  building,  centrally  located,  is  a 
beautiful  structure  planned  according  to  the  best  conceptions  of  modern  library  building.  Over 
twenty-seven  thousand  books  are  shelved  in  the  library  and  more  than  live  thousand  registered 
patrons  receive  the  courteous  attention  of  the  well-trained  library  staff.  The  children's  depart- 
ment is  a  specialty,  and  with  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  the  public  school  teachers  it  is 
performing  effective  service  in  developing  a  keen  appreciation  of  good  literature  among  the 
juveniles,  a  system  of  deposit  stations  having  increased  the  patronage  to  a  degree  that  the 
demand  exceeded  the  supply. 

The  population  of  Muncie  is  American  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Managers  of 
factories  recently  estimated  that  less  than  five  per  cent  of  their  employes  were  of  the  "newly 
arrived"  emigrant  type.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  is  made  up  of  native  born  Americans, 
or  of  foreign  born  citizens  who  have  lived  in  this  country  so  many  years  they  are  thoroughly 
Americanized. 

That  the  people  of  Muncie  are  order-loving  and  law-abiding  is  indicated  by  the  statistics 
in  the  last  report  of  the  Department  of  Police.  During  the  year  1910  only  566  arrests  were 
made  in  this  community  of  more  than  35,000  population:  of  this  number  269,  almost  half, 
were  charged  with  intoxication,  and  of  the  balance  a  very  small  percentage  were  charged  with 
offenses  classified  as  "serious." 
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That  the  people  are  thrifty  is  shown  by  the  6,800  savings  accounts  they  have  in  the  banks, 
the  accumulations  amounting  to  more  than  $2,000,000  in  the  banks  and  building  and  loan 
associations.  That  the  people  of  Muncie  are  up-to-date  in  the  use  of  modern  conveniences  is 
indicated  by  the  5,800  subscribers  who  have  telephones,  by  the  active  trade  of  the  stores  which 
sell  all  the  labor-saving,  comfort-producing  household  appliances  that  are  purchased  by  those 
only  who  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  enlightened  town  is  well  described  in  a  sentence 
occurring  in  an  article  on  Muncie  written  a  few  years  ago:  "Decent  people  rule  and  respecta- 
bility governs  the  city." 

Muncie  has  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  its  class  in  the 
United  States.  Its  banks  are  strong  and  progressive.  Three  national  banks,  two  trust  com- 
panies and  three  building  and  loan  associations  are  established  in  the  city,  their  deposits 
exceeding  $5,130,000.  Over  $4,000,000  for  pay  rolls  is  paid  through  the  banks  each  year. 
The  building  and  loan  associations  have  enabled  thousands  of  wage  earners  to  own  their  homes. 

Six  railroads,  handling  nearly  one  million  tons  of  local  freight  each  year,  cross  at  Muncie. 
Two  of  the  lines  belong  to  two  of  the  greatest  railroad  systems  in  the  world.  An  inspection 
of  a  railroad  map  will  show  that  Muncie  is  centrall}'  located  on  railroads  between  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  Columbus  and  Cleveland.  The  connections  between  Muncie 
and  these  centers  is  direct,  not  round  about  over  branch  lines.  All  of  the  railroads  are  con- 
nected in  Muncie  by  belt  lines,  so  that  any  factory  in  the  city  has  all  the  advantages  of  being 
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along  side  the  rails  over  which  its  output  will  be  carried  direct  to  any  city  in  the  country. 
These  railroads  are  the  Central  Indiana  Railway  Company,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railway 
Company,  Pennsylvania  Company,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Company  of  Indiana,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company,  Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville 
Railway  Company. 

Fuel  is  the  great  factor  in  the  industrial  problem.  Muncie's  railroad  situation  is  so 
peculiarly  advantageous  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  country 
more  favorably  located,  with  reference  to  transportation  facilities.  It  would  seem  to  be  prac- 
tically impossible,  for  instance,  for  Muncie  to  have  a  "coal  famine,"  for  it  is  centrally  located 
with  reference  to  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
with  direct  railroad  lines  to  all  fields. 

Cheap  fuel  in  the  form  of  natural  gas  brought  many  large  manufacturing  plants  to  Muncie 
and  cheap  and  abundant  fuel,  delivered  to  the  consumer  cheaply  and  expeditiously  in  the  form 
of  coal,  is  attracting  more  large  industrial  concerns  to  this  favored  city.  This  fact  of  a  certain, 
cheap  fuel  supply,  and  the  peculiar  advantages  afforded  by  the  six  railroads  justify  the  con- 
servative prediction  that  Muncie  is  to  be  one  of  the  great  industrial  centers  of  the  country. 

The   Commercial    Club   of   Muncie   has   listed   nearly   150   different   products    of    Muncie's 

factories.     This  list  runs  as  follows  : 

Automobiles  Arc  Lamps  Boilers  Brass  Castings  Brooms 

Awning's  Blinds  Beer  Boxes  Bottles 

Automobile  Parts  Brick  Bedside  Tables  Books  Bottle  Moulds 
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Bridge 

Bolts 

Baby  Jumpers 

Baby  Walkers 

Blank  Books 

Buggy  Parts 

Cigars 

Carpets 

Carriages 

Confectionery 

Cut  Stone 

Caskets 

Canvas  Canoes 

Children's  Hand  Cat 

( 'ement  Blocks 

(.'rushed  Stone 

Clothes  Wringers 

Canned  Goods 

Cabinets 

Cornice  Work 

( 'atalogs 

Doors 


Dyes 

Electric  Specialties 
Engines 
Fruit  Jars 
Fireless  Cookers 
Fence 

Furnace  Pots 
Fire  Brick 
Furniture 
Flour 
Fertilizer 
Forks 
Grates 
s  Gun  Wads 
Gas  Engines 
Gray  Iron  Castings 
Gears 

Gas  Fixtures 
Glassware 
Gloves 
Harness 
Hot  Water  Heaters 


Handles 

Hardware 

Iron  Moulds 

Ink 

Insulators 

Ice 

Ice  Cream 

Incandescent  Mantels 

Jelly  Glasses 

Jewelry 

Knives 

Lumber 

Lime 

Lawn  Mowers 

Lawn  Swings 

Mantels 

Machinery 

Monuments 

Mattresses 

Mirrors 

Nails 

Nuts 


Oil  Cans 

Office  Supplies 

Pop 

Pulp  Board 

Packing  Materia! 

Paper  Boxes 

Process  Letter  Mac! 

Plated  Ware 

Quilts 

Running  Gears 

Roofing  Material 

Rivets 

Rugs 

Rubber  Stamps 

Sash 

Screws 

Spokes 

Soap 

Shafts 

Saws 

Steam  Heaters 

Shoes 


Silverware 
Spoons 

Smoke  Stacks 
Structural  Steel 
Sheet  Iron 
Steam  Pumps 
ines  School  Furniture 
Screen  Doors 
Tinware 
Tools 
Tanks 

Telephone  Equipment 
Valves 
Vehicles 

Washing  Machines 
Wagons 
Wire 

Wind  Signs 
Wire  Fence 
Wood  Patterns 
Wheels 
Zinc  Caps 


Some  of  the  factories  are  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 

A  recent  count  of  hands  showed  there  were  over  6,000  workmen  in  Muncie's  factories. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  over  85  per  cent  of  the  products  of  over  100  of  Muncie's  largest 
factories  are  shipped  to  points  outside  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 


Mmicie  Country  Club 


Grand  Theatre,  Johnson  Bloek,  Delaware  Hutel 


St.  Lawrence  School,  Press  and  Star  Buildings 


Four  interurban  electric  railroads  come  together  in  Muncie  under  the  roof  of  what  is 
reputed  to  be  the  second  largest  traction  terminal  station  in  the  world.  The  electrified  rails 
connect  Muncie  direct  with  Indianapolis,  Bluffton,  Union  City  and  Portland,  and  by  connect- 
ing lines  with  that  net-work  of  interurban  roads  which  covers  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
One  hundred  and  forty-four  interurban  trains  enter  Muncie  daily.  In  addition  to  normal 
traffic  of  2,880  passengers  each  day,  a  vast  amount  of  freight  and  express  is  handled  by  the 
electric  lines.    The  local  electric  street  railway  system  has  15  miles  of  track. 

Among  Muncie's  public  buildings  are  the  Post  Office,  which  cost  $100,000,  and  the  stately 
Court  House  of  Delaware  County.  The  total  assessed  valuation  for  taxation  of  real  estate  and 
personal  property  in  Muncie  for  1911  was  $12,285,475,  and  the  municipal  tax  rate  was  $1.17. 

The  city  government  is  ably  and  economically  administered.  The  municipality  owns  over 
$.300,000  worth  of  property  and  has  a  well  organized  police  and  a  thoroughly  equipped  and 
efficient  fire  department.  The  water  supply  comes  from  deep  artesian  wells  and  springs.  The 
water  is  thoroughly  filtered  after  the  manner  of  the  best  modern  practices,  insuring  clear,  pure 
drinking  water.  Having  clean  streets  and  alleys,  plenty  of  pure  water,  a  vigilant  health 
department  and  a  progressive  public  policy,  Muncie  is  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  state — 
its  death  rate  falling  far  below  the  rate  of  cities  of  its  class. 

For  general  government  expenses  Muncie,  in  1910,  spent  $11,578;  for  protection  of  life, 
health  and  property  $51,085;  for  public  library  $7,442;  for  public  service  $61,428;  for  improve- 
ments $14,640;   for  education  $93,415.    Although  Muncie  has  no  cloud-piercing  '  'sky-scrapers," 
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a  large  number  of  modern  office  buildings  compel  attention  in  the  business  center.  Among  the 
many  things  which  Muncie  can  claim  as  its  own  are:  the  largest  fruit  jar  factory  in  the  world, 
the  largest  wholesale  fruit  house  in  Indiana,  the  second  largest  wholesale  grocery  store  in  the 
state  and  the  largest  department  store  in  Eastern  Indiana.  Hundreds  of  traveling  men  write 
"Muncie"  on  the  hotel  registers  of  the  country.  They  are  the  trade  getters  for  the  twelve  job- 
bing houses  and  the  scores  of  great  factories  of  Muncie.  The  multitudes  of  traveling  salesmen 
who  seek  trade  in  Muncie  find  three  large  well-managed  modern  hotels  in  the  city.  Two  daily 
newspapers  are  published  in  Muncie — the  'Star"  in  the  morning  and  the  'Press"  in  the 
afternoon.  Each  paper  is  installed  in  its  own  building.  They  give  their  readers  exceptionally 
good  news  service  and  ever  have  been  strong  factors  in  the  advancement  of  Muncie's  interests. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  much  of  Muncie's  growth  was  due  to  the  energy  and  sagacity 
of  its  enterprising  men  of  action.  The  forces  associated  together  for  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial welfare  of  the  city  are  organized  in  four  organizations,  each  working  out  its  own 
problem,  but  all  co-operating.  The  Muncie  Commercial  Club,  which  owns  its  own  club  house, 
a  handsome  building  in  the  center  of  the  city,  is  the  central  organization.  Related  to  it  are 
the  Employers  Association,  the  Merchants  Association  and  the  Muncie  Industrial  Association. 
The  latter's  set  purpose  is  to  increase  Muncie's  population  to  50,000  in  two  years.  Xone  of 
the  effervescent  "boom"  methods  employed  by  some  ambitious  cities  is  tolerated  in  the  cam- 
paign which  is  being  prosecuted  so  effectively  that  the  outlook  is  bright  for  the  realization  of 
the  hope  that  in  a  few  years  Muncie  will  pass  the  half-a-hundred-thousand  population  mark. 


Jackson  Street  Christian  Church 
Union  Traction  Station.    Kirby  Hotel 


Artificial  gas  is  supplied  to  the  people  of  Muncie  by  the  Central  Indiana  Gas  Company, 
which  has  erected  a  large  central  plant  sufficient  in  capacity  to  meet  the  utmost  demands,  not 
only  of  Muncie,  but  of  numerous  surrounding  cities  and  towns  also.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  for  several  years  the  Muncie  public  has  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  natural  gas,  the 
new  company  has  made  extensive  preparations  to  supply  a  manufactured  product  in  such 
volume  and  at  such  price  as  will  render  its  use  advisable  and  economical  for  the  many  and  varied 
requirements  of  factory,  workshop,  office  and  home.  A  city  may  count  itself  fortunate,  indeed, 
when  its  supply  of  natural  gas  having  failed,  it  finds  at  hand  a  splendid  manufactured  substi- 
tute, made  possible  by  the  faith  and  enterprise  of  capital  which  has  undertaken  this  project  of 
such  vast  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  community. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  distributing  plant  already  in  operation  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  now  ninety-seven  miles  of  gas  mains  underlying  Muncie's  streets. 
An  eight-inch  line  36.5")  miles  in  length  connects  the  Muncie  system  with  the  big  plant  at 
Marion,  thus  making  each  city  a  reserve  station  for  the  other.  The  names  of  nearly  four 
thousand  consumers  appearing  on  the  books  of  the  company  in  Muncie  indicate  that  the  people 
generally  have  not  felt  discomfort  or  inconvenience  by  the  failure  of  natural  gas,  and  that 
artificial  gas  is  meeting  all  demands  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  especially  for  lighting  and  cooking. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  progressive  tendency  of  the  times,  the  Gas  Company  is  sparing  no 
effort  or  expense  in  meeting  its  obligation  to  give  to  the  people  of  Muncie  the  best  service  in  plant, 
product  and  price.      Accepting  without  hesitation   or  reservation   the  responsibility  which    the 
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nature  of  its  business  entails,  this  company  is  determined  to  hold  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  people  by  a  zealous  performance  of  its  duties  to  the  city  and  a  close  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  fair  dealing  and  mutual  consideration  which  must  be  the  foundation  for  success 
of  every  business  enterprise. 

In  the  distribution  of  this  booklet,  descriptive  and  illustrative  of  the  industrial  activities, 
municipal  advantages  and  civic  beauties  of  Muncie,  the  Central  Indiana  Gas  Company  is 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  contribute  its  share  toward  the  further  progress  and  development  of  a 
splendid  city  and  the  wish  that  it  may  stimulate  others  to  the  performance  of  like  duties  to  the 
same  end,  while  carrying  abroad  an  interesting"  story  of  the  true  commercial  and  industrial 
conditions  in  one  of  Indiana's  proudest  and  best  communities.  The  information  herein  pre- 
sented is  not  exaggerated,  but  has  been  gathered  carefully  and  with  a  conscientious  desire  to 
give  nothing  but  the  plain  facts.  That  the  story  as  a  whole  depicts  a  somewhat  marvelous 
outcome  of  conditions  which  might  have  been  expected  to  bring  disaster,  is  due  not  to  the 
manner  of  its  telling,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  inherent  strength,  energy  and  faith  of  the  people 
made  any  other  result  impossible. 

The  limitations  of  a  publication  of  this  character  make  it  necessary  to  omit  many  interest- 
ing and  noteworthy  features  of  Muncie's  history  and  growth,  and  the  reader  will  understand 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  any  detailed  description  of  the  multitude  of  commercial  and  in- 
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dustrial  enterprises  which  constitute  the  business  life  of 
the  city.  Only  some  general  civic  organization  can 
properly  perform  a  task  of  such  proportions. 

Trusting  that  an  indulgent  public  will  overlook  any 
shortcomings  or  omissions  herein,  this  true  story  of  the 
Muncie  of  today,  the  magnet  which  is  drawing  to  itself 
capital  and  industry  and  population  by  the  sustained  and 
powerful  force  of  its  resources  and  advantages,  is  offered 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  materially 
assisting  in  the  general  movement  for  commercial  and 
industrial  advancement,  and  be  found  interesting  and 
instructive  by  all  into  whose  hands  it  may  come. 

CENTRAL  INDIANA  GAS  COMPANY. 
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Always  Ready  tu  Serve. 
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